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Report of the State Public School 

Sent to Paris £xposition~An 

Interesting Publication. 



The United States Director of the De- 
partmect of Education and Social Econ- 
omy for the Paris Exposition, having re 
quested a report from the Michigan State 
Public School on its systems and opera- 
tions, on the ground it was typical Atner- 
ican, the report has been made and for- 
warded. It consists of a finely printed 
pamphlet of 23 pages, in which Mr. Ran- 
dall treats generally of the system and 
results obtained in 26 years, Supt. Mont- 
gomery ot the general operations of the 
institution, and Stiate Agent Qriffin of 
indenturing and supervising the children 
during minority, it is illustrated by ten 
full page photographs of the buildings, 
exterior and interior, and the children in 
the dining room, members of the board, 
Supt. and State Agent. The title paste 
is in French, and the preface is in that 
language, to attract foreign attention. 
This and the . biennial reports of the 
school from 1890, together with Mr. Ran- 
dall's report in French to the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress of 1900-in Bel- 
gium, a pamphlet of 14 pages is bound in 
one vol. 3^ mo. of about 350 pages. To 
this will be added the report of the 
School to the Paris Exposition of 1889, 
now in the library of theSociete Generate 
des Prisons of Paris. The report is ac- 
companied by statistical tables, maps 
and photos to place on exhibition. The 
report (500 copies) was printed at The 
CouBiER office and the photos are by 
Messrs. Oeborne, Gowdy and Kling^r and 
the work of all is highly creditable. > No 
single institution in this country or 
Europe has attracted more attention 
than the State Public School and all in- 
formation of its plans and work is re- 
ceived and read with interest. And no 
feature impresses the investigator more 
than this, that the institution, since its 
inauguration, has radically reduced child 
dependence in our state. Generally in 
other states and countries child depend- 
ence increases more rapidly than the pop- 



ulation. In Michigan, as shown by the 
Paris report, since the school opened in 
1874, the population has increased about 
87 per cent while child dependence has 
decreased about 400 per cent in ratio t0 
the population. In 1874 there were 000 
dependent children under 16 in the coun- 
ty poor houses. Now there are only about 
200 in the school and poor houses in all> 
Had the ratio to the population con. 
tinned as in 1874 the public would be now 
supporting at least 1,000 dependent chil- 
dren at a cost of over 1100,000 per year; 
a paving to the state by this school of 
over 160,000 annually. The Paris report 
says: "This estimate is one from facts 
and not fancies,'' showing that Indiana 
now ipays annually over $200,000 for de- 
peniMpt children and Ohio over (300,000, 
New ^ork over $2,000,000 and California 
$300,000. And so with other states re- 
taining old. and vicious systems. The 
Michigan system is the pioneer one and 
radically right in principle and that prin- 
ciple is to secure a family home for the 
child as soon as an approved one can be 
found. 
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THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM 



FOR 



DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 



By C. D. RANDALL, 

Member of Board of (Control State Public School. 



The United States Director of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Social Economy for the Paris Exposition of 1900 
honors the State Public School for Dependent Children with 
an invitation to present an Exhibit of the historical develop- 
ment, plan and operations of that institution, on the ground 
that it is distinctively American and typical of this country. 

TYPICAL OF AMERICA. 

The State Public School is typical of America because: 

1. The State of Michigan when only 34 years old, in 1871, 
was the first government assumed that guardianship of all 
dependent in the State under sixteen years of age and over 
four, of sound mind and body, and provided for their support 
and education in a temporary home from which they wefe to 
be placed in family homes during their minority. Subse- 
quently all under twelve years of age were provided for. Pre- 
vious to this, in all states and counties, dependent children 
were cared for with delinquents or by private charity with 
its generous but generally local and often insuflBcient assist- 
ance, or in the county poor houses with their injurious asso- 
ciations. 

2. It is typical because of the conditions favorable to 
the establishment of such an institution. In other countries 
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there are many customs, precedents and prejudices which 
are in the way of reform. In America, especially in the 
newer states, the enquiry is not what ancient methods or 
prejudices will be affected, but which is the best way* And 
the conditions are favorable in this country for procuring 
homes for children. The average American home is not ex- 
celled. Many children are placed with the farmers, from 
which class come the strongest and purest men and women 
of the country. In the average American farm home there is 
ability to support and educate the child, and there will be 
found most of the comforts and conveniences of life. And 
there as a member of the family, the child of foster parents 
has the opportunities for success. 

3. The State Public School of Michigan is typical be- 
cause it does not train the children of the poor to be domes- 
tics and day laborers. It teaches them to labor and to honor 
labor and secures their training in some self-supporting em- 
ployment, and in this way fits them to be citizens. 

Eminent foreign authority recognizes this school as typ- 
ical of America. M. Dronin de L'Huys, ex-minister of Louis 
Napoleon, addressing at length the Institute of France, in 
1878, on the State Public School, said: 

"The State of Michigan, which has existed only about 
forty years, has preceded ancient Europe in the inauguration 
of a new era for dependent children." 

Mary Carpenter, England's able and venerable philan- 
thropist, wrote of this school: 

''You have accomplished in Michigan what I have la- 
bored for with parliament and the people for over a quarter 
of a century." 

Madam A renal, of Spain, one of the ablest women of 
Europe, said: 

''Should age and disability permit me to complete my 
work on pauperism, I shall cite as model what Michigan has 
done for dependent children. " 

Senator Roussel of France, in his lengthy and remarka- 
ble report on dependent children to the French Senate, de- 
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scribes at great length the State Public School, commending 
it, and publishing its laws. 

Rosa M. Barrett of county Dublin, Ireland, a prominent 
specialist in child-saving and a writer who has investigated 
the laws of the principal European and American states rel- 
ative to dependent children, says: 

''I certainly think, after a comparison with various meth- 
ods, you have every reason to feel Michigan ways for d3al- 
ing with this class are the best, least costly and most success- 
ful. I only wish I could hope to see our mi thods altered and 
yours adopted. " No higher than this foreign approval can 
be had for those named are or were specialists of higher 
qualifications and surrounded by conditions needing the best 
methods of child-saving. 

THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM DESCRIBED. 

In 1871 Michigan had about 600 dependent children in 
the county poor houses in association with adult men and 
women, among whom were the aged, insane, idiotic, diseased, 
and often depraved. This state was in a fair way to experi- 
ence the increase of pauperism and crime which has attended 
so many governments. To counteract this, and save the chil- 
dren, Michigan, that year, added to its institutions the State 
Public School for Dependent Children. The law was new 
and radical. It undertook to save the most hopeful, the in- 
nocent. Heretofore dependents and delinquents were Con- 
founded, housed and treated together. The new scheme de- 
cidedly separated these classes and left no connection be- 
tween the new school and the penal system of the State. No 
child was to be admitted except for dependence. The State 
undertook to erect buildings and provide for the support and 
education of all the dependent children of the State of sound 
mind and body, between four and sixteen years of age. Ex- 
perience subsequently showed that the most good could be 
done with those under twelve years, and now all below that 
age and over six months old are received and placed in fam- 
ily homes; not by a boarding-out system, as nothing is paid 



to the foster parents. The State pays the expenses for bring- 
ing the children to Coldwater and for their return to the 
counties for any cause. The State is substantially in loco 
parentis. The various methods were necessarily original 
as there were no precedents in any country to follow. The 
law was adapted to the legislation affecting all dependents^ 
and yet was made in some respects a part of the educational 
system of the State. For centuries the sectarian and private 
asylums for children informally though generously gathered 
dependent children into its custody. The Michigan proce- 
deure was a departure. No child was to be admitted to the 
school except by investigation of the facts and decision in the 
Probate court of the county where the child lived, that its. 
support could n( )t be enforced against its parents and that it was 
dependent on tne public for support. The tendency in Mich- 
igan legislation is now that sectarian and private charities 
must receive their children in like manner through the courts. 
In this way the state, which is interested the most in the wel- 
fare of the children^ shall in a friendly way to all systems of 
child-saving have a general supervision and control over all 
charities for children. Provision was made to secure ap- 
proved homes for the children and to thoroughly protect 
them during minority. Later laws were enacted for the pro- 
tection of ill-treated children, providing for their admission 
to the school; also for the surgical and medical treatment in 
special cases so they may be admitted to the school; also to 
prevent the emigration of dependent children into the state. 
And so on since the establishment of the school to the pres- , 
ent the Michigan system has been perfected until it has 
reached its present form. There are agencies contributing 
to the work of the State Public School. For delinquent chil- 
dren^ the Industrial School for Boys in Lansing and the In- 
dustrial School for Girls in Adrian, established and conducted 
by the State, do good reformatory work and consequently re- 
duce dependence. 

The State Board of Corrections and Charities, which has 
an advisory supervision of all charitable and penal institu- 



tions, materially assists the woik of the child-saving institu- 
tions. This board was created the same year the State Pub- 
lic School was established. The Michigan system also in- 
cludes the protection of children from factory labor, from 
criminal associations, and saloon enticements. Compulsory 
education, adopted within the past few years, lessens de- 
pendence by education. The free school, from the district 
or common school to the University, and technical training 
in agriculture and mechanics, strengthens and builds up the 
youth. Then there are the many sectarian and private asy- 
lums that receive, educate, and save many dependent chil- 
dren. It has always been the policy of this State to encour- 
age private charities, but to avoid financial connection by 
boarding dependents in them at the cost of the State. That 
system has proved very expensive in New York and Califor- 
nia. All private charities in Michigan must now be incor- 
porated and are under State supervision. Since the Michi- 
gan State Public School was opened about 5000 dependent 
children have been admitted and have passed into family 
homes or in part have been restored to parents or have be- 
come self-supporting. The laws and system have been 
adopted in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Col- 
orado and Rhode Island, while the laws and methods of other 
States have been modified by the influence of the School. 

The general management of the institution is in a Board 
of Control of three members appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Senate, each holding oflBce for six years. 
The present members are Hon. M. E. Rumsey, of Lansing, 
F. M. Stewart, Esq., of Hillsdale, and Mr. C. D. Randall, of 
Coldwater. This board establishes regulations for operating 
the school, holds monthly meetings at the institution, audits 
accounts and transacts business pertaining to the oflBce. The 
more direct management is in the Superintendent, who with 
his family, reside at the institution. This oflBcer is Prof. J. 
B. Montgomery, and on him verj' much of the success of the 
work depends. The efficiency and quality of his work has 
been most commendable and highly approved. 
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DECREASE OF CHILD DEPENDENCE IN MICHIGAN. 

The State Public School has caused a very remarkable 
decrease of child dependence in Michigan. When the 
school was opened in 1874 the population of the State was 1,- 
334,031. From official reports there were then in the county 
poor houses supported by the counties 600 children under 16 
years of age. The per capita expense was $75 to $100. The 
last census, that of 1894, showed a population of 2,241,641. 
If the increase since then has been as in the twenty years 
named, the population now is some over 2,500,000. The 
number of children now in the school averages about 160, and 
has been about that for some years, and for a long time under 
200. There may be a few admissable children in the county 
poor houses. But as the law prohibits the retention of ad- 
missable children there, there may be none unless under six 
months old, they not being admitted. The children on in- 
denture are wards of the School until they are 21 years of 
age, and yet the number occasionally returned to the School 
does not increase the average attendance. If it is assumed 
there may be 40 dependent admissable children in the coun- 
ties there would then be only 200 dependent children of 
sound mind and body supported by the public. The above 
figures show that in 1874 there was in this state one depend- 
ent child to each 2,224 of the population, and that 26 years 
after, in 1900, there is only one dependent child to 12,500 of 
the population. In this 26 years the population of the State 
has increased 87 per cent, while child dependence has de- 
creased in ratio to the population 400 per cent. In 1874, with 
600 dependent children, costing the counties $100 each, the 
total was about $60,000. Had the ratio to the population 
then continued to this time we -would now have 1124 to sup- 
port at an annual cost of 8112,400, showing the State Public 
School saves the State annually $52,400. From the above 
data an investigator can cairy the calculation farther. This 
estimate is one from facts and not fancies. Other states have 
continued on old systems at great cost, and others have 
shifted into new systems which have proved very expensive 
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and detrimental to the children. Adjoining Michigan on the 
south is Indiana, a state having about the population of Mich- 
igan, with agriculture, manufacturing and commerce equal 
of the latter state, which probably had in 1874 no more de- 
pendent children than Michigan, but has now over 2,200, cost- 
ing the public over $200,000 annually. 

Adjoining Indiana on the east is Ohio, one of the largest 
and wealthiest states, ^ith a population probably 60 per cent 
more than Michigan, with a system somewhat like that of 
Indiana — district children's asvlums — has about 3000 de- 
pendent children costing about $300,000 annually. New York, 
California and other states are similarly situated, and add to 
the proof that there is much in having a proper, reasonable 
system if good results are expected. These states may fur- 
nish extreme illustrations of vicious systems but they are 
among the. very first of our commonwealths in population, 
intelligence and wealth. But in them there is too much of 
the institution and too little of the family. They collect 
great numbers in district or sectarian asylums and do not 
place the children as early as should be into families. In 
Michigan the child is placed in a family home as soon as he 
is morally and physically fit, and as soon as an approved 
home is found. And great caution and good judgment exer- 
cised to get good homes where the children will remain and 
where they will be treated as members of the family, under 
contracts insuring their education and being taught an occu- 
pation by which the}'' will be self-supporting. 

The child taken into this school is the child of the state 
and is entitled to the treatment that will save the child and 
honor the state. 

The Michigan system may be adapted to states of larger 
population, and any state adopting it will do well to establish 
a small central institution and do most of the work outside 
by local and state agencies. This would prove less expen- 
sive and better for the dependent children. The tendency 
of all institutions is to keep the buildings full and too long 
life in institutions will surely pauperize the children. 
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APPROXIMATE RATIO. 

The approximate ratio of the number of dependent chil- 
dren by the population in several states is given below. The 
exact ratio cannot be stated as the last United States census 
was in 1890 and the several states take their census at vari- 
ous periods. Then one state will give the total of all depend- 
ents received in a year while anothe/ will give the average 
for the year. The ratios given are from oflScial reports and 
state reports in the National Conference of Corrections and 
Charities. 

New York, one dependent child to 200 population 

California, " 225 

Ohio, " 1000 

Massachusetts^ "■ 1000 

Pennsylvania, " 600 

Indiana, -' 1100 

Michigan, " 12,500 

The motto on the Michigan seal and state arms is: 
"If you wish to see a beautiful peninsulai*, look about 
you.^' 

If you wish to see a state beautiful in its charities, hu- 
mane and statesmanlike in their establishment, liberal and 
yet economical in their management, popular with the people 
and phenominally successful in the reduction of child de- 
pendence, look to Michigan, one of the youngest govern- 
ments of the world. 
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THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 



HOW IT IS CONDUCTED. 



REPORT BY 

JOHN B. MONTGOMERY, Superintendent. 



In the year 1871 a law was enacted in the Michigan Leg- 
islature known as the Michigan State Public School Act 
which provided for the education and protection of the 
State's dependent and blameless little ones. 

At this period in socialistic history, the plan of child- 
saving combined with education, as set forth in this statute, 
was untried in our pr in any other nation. Not until the year 
1868 was any oflBicial movement instituted for the practical 
investigation of child dependents. It was at this time that 
Governor H. P. Baldwin called for an investigation of the 
subject through an appointed commission. After a careful 
investigation, the commission presented to the Legislature 
in 1871 an exhaustive report embracing knowledge gained 
and conclusions reached through their experimental research, 
convincing the hearers that legislation for the betterment of 
the dependent children's condition of life became to the State 
of Michigan an economical as also a merciful necessity. 

The law for the protection and care of dependent chil- 
dren, introduced in the Michigan State Legislature by Hon. 
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C. D, Randall, Senator, author of the law, was signed by.Gov. 
Baldwin on the 17th day of April, 1871. Thus was taken the 
first step toward the improvement of Michigan's coming cit- 
izenship. The legislative powers of the State of Michigan^ 
it is safe to say, have never regretted their initiatory step in 
this new path of socialistic reform. Year by year the State 
has been the rewarded witness of greater and still greater 
progress in her plan of child education and protection. 

The Michigan system for the care and protection of de- 
pendent children has grown to the mature age of twenty-nine 
years; therefore we can look upon this work as one well able 
to answer for itself any question which may arise as to its. 
efiBcacy and productiveness. 

Experience is a thorough master who teaches all. The 
experience of the Michigan State Public School system has. 
been the blessed means of teaching not only herself but sis- 
ter states and nations as well. In many states the plan for 
the protection and education of dependent and neglected 
children, modeled in part after our own system, has been put 
to a successful test. Among these institutions may be men- 
tioned the Wisconsin State Public School for Dependent and 
Neglected Children, located at Sparta, Wis., opened Nov. 13, 
1886; the State Home and School for Dependent Children, lo- 
cated at Providence, R. I., and the Minnesota State Public 
School located at Owatonna. The every-day work of the 
Michigan State Public School — the today's work, it ma}^ be 
said — brings forth the product of the previous years' course 
of action. 

Today notice is received that a child placed many years 
ago by the School in a home has grown to manhood and is 
now become self-supporting. 

Tomorrow the School learns that the child- man has gone 
out earnestly into the world and is doing well, yea even no- 
bly, in gaining an honest livelihood. With the success of 
nearly a score and a half of years behind us, it is profitable 
to look back over the work as a unit. In this connection, 
the following brief statistical report is submitted: 
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Whole number of children received since School opened in May, 1874 4752 

Total from whom reports are received 1301 

In the institution 155 

Total present wards of the Sohool 1456 

Returned to counties 596 

Died 163 

Adopted 467 

Becoming 21 years of age 292 

Girls married 143 

Restored to parents 573 

Declared self-supporting 1062 

4752 

From the above it will be seen there are 1301 children 
from whom reports are received three times a year, once 
each from State Agent, County Agent and Guardian ; 155 in 
the Institution, or a total of 1456 present wards of the 
School, — that the difference between this number and 4752, 
the number admitted, gives the number otherwise disposed 
of, or 3296. Eliminating from this the number dead, returned 
to counties and restored to parents, gives the number of gra'd- 
uates 1332. 

A short time ago the following circular was sent to 
County Agents, asking each the same questions and request- 
ing an early reply: 

Dear Sir: — Will you be kind enough to answer the follow- 
ing questions as fully as you can and mail to me at your ear- 
liest convenience. These questions apply to young men and 
women who have been wards of the School, but who are now 
supporting themselves. 

1. How many self-supporting? 

2. How many doing well? 

3. How many doing fairly well? 

4. How many doing poorly? 

In response to these questions was received a report of 
185 young men and women who are now supporting them- 
selves; 162 of whom, or 88 per cent, are doing well; 23, or 12 
per cent, doing poorly, and 24 married and living happily. 

But our Agents went still further and added to this very 
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gratifying report notes on some of the young men and wo- 
men who have attracted special attention. I will mention a 
few. 

''Willie G. needs special mention; he is a young man of 
most excellent character; stood highest in his classes in 
school and is a very industrious young man.'^ 

"Mary L. has just graduated with honor from our high 
school and is a most charming young lady. She will take the 
teacher's examination this fall aijd will enter the ranks as 
teacher in our public schools." 

"John R. has developed into a fine looking you man, but 
his looks are outshone by his kind and loving character* He 
manages his guardian's farm and will become the sole owner 
of the same.'* 

"Twenty-six children in my county have been declared 
self-supporting and but three doing poorly. Grace C. is a 
graduate from the high school, is now a teacher and highly 
respected. Mary D. is head clerk in a store; makes her 
home with her foster parents and is doing well. Hattie G. is 
a housekeeper and doing well." 

The following is a brief synopsis, gleaned from reports,, 
of representative State Public School children who have 
done well: 

Prank B. — "Prominent business man, has charge of a 
large department store." 

Frederick C. — ''A successful teacher and a most promis- 
ing young man." 

Mabel S. — "Graduate Conservatory of Music. "^ 

Jay B. — "Deputy county clerk and one of the finest stu- 
dents in one of Michigan's best colleges.'^ 

Arthur S. Ferrall. — Now known as Signor Ferrolli, has 
achieved a national reputation as a singer, having sung in 
nearly every quarter of the globe. 

Space will not admit of a further report on "s^raduates. "* 
Your attention is herewith invited to a condensation of re- 
cent reports relating to the welfare of children who are at 
the present time wards of the State Public SchooL 
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The compilation is wholly selected from the annual re- 
ports of our state agent, county agents and guardians 

First. State agent writes under date of February, 1899: 
'*The entire family is devotedly attached to Eugene. He is 
undoubtedly one of the finest boys on our records. He is not 
only a handsome boy but a perfect gentleman and the posses- 
sor of abilit}'^ and character. ' ' Of the same boy the county 
agent says, August, 1899: "Next spring he will graduate 
from our city high school. He is a very bright boy." Guar- 
dian, 1890: "We have tried to teach him obedience but have 
not succeeded as well as could be desired. He has many ex- 
cellent qualities and we sh Jl try to help the development of 
them, and hope to see him grow up into noble manhood." 
Several years later the guardian writes of the same boy: 
"Our boy is a bright, fine lad; we are giving him every ad- 
vantage that is ours to give. His prospects for future use- 
fulness are hopeful." 

State agent says. May, 1899: "Mary is a wonderfully at- 
tractive child in every way, and Mr. and Mrs. R. never tire 
of telling her virtues. Mrs. R. states that Mary has never 
given her a moment's care or worry. Always neat and 
thoughtful." 

The following report concerns a little girl indentured 
when two years of age. The guardian says, January, 1886: 
"We have purchased kindergarten books and the children are 
enjoying the songs very much. We see no difference be- 
tween Bessie and our other children, and our two little boys 
think as much of her as they could of an own sister and have 
called her 'sister' from the start." December, 1894, guardian 
writes again: "Bessie is taking piano lessons, studies vocal 
music in school and doing well in both." November, 1896, 
state agent says: "Guardian will send Bessie to conservatory 
of music next year. She is developing into a very attractive 
girl." July, 1898, agent writes: "Bessie has a remarkably 
fine contralto voice and is receiving the best instruction ob- 
tainable. She is now seventeen years old and is able to sup- 
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port herself by her voice alone, and has had good offers for 
church singing." 

August 1, 1899: "Christie is a most admirable child both 
in character and disposition, and has £i host of friends. She 
is proud of che State Public School and takes a deep interest 
in securing homes for other children. Her own personal ef- 
forts have secured two good homes for children." 

The direct object for the foundation of this system for 
the state's care of dependent and neglected children, is 
briefly summarized in the following quotation from Hon. 
C. D. Randall in ''Michi.fi^an and the Centennial": ''The 
Michigan State Public School for Dependent Children has a 
two-fold character. First, it is a temporary educational 
home for the children of the poor, to which poverty alone 
grants admission. Second, it is a merciful agency to restore 
a child, who has lost its natural home, to a family home and 
society. ' ' 

The State Public School is situated one mile north of the 
centre of the city of Coldwater, just outside the corporation 
limits. It is surrounded by beautiful lawns and drives and 
spacious play grounds. The administration building; nine 
cottage homes for children, each in charge of a cottage mat- 
ron; a school -house, hospital, laundry, farm buildings, and the 
Superintendent's cottage, and driving barn, form an attrac- 
tive home scene for Michigan's family of dependent little ones. 
A farm of 160 acres supplies the School with an abundance of 
hay, oats, corn and potatoes, while the fine gardens and or- 
chards furnish a generous supply of early vegetables and fruit 
of all kinds in their season. The play grounds are amply 
equipped with croquet sets, balls, swings, etc., etc., and the 
frequent visitor is greeted by as merry a lot of children as 
can be found elsewhere. 

All children, old enough, are required to do some kind of 
work, either on the farm, in the garden, or about the cot- 
tages. Most of the cleaning in the cottages is done by them 
under the direction of the cottage matrons, and it is to 
their credit to say that everything in the cottages and ab6ut 
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them is kept in a very neat and tidy condition. By this 
me ans, principles of good order, neatness, and good manners 
are impressed upon them. It is necessary where there are 
so many children to be more or less systematic in their man- 
agement and the State School is not an exception in this par- 
ticular; yet the aim is to make the School as nearly home-like 
as possible, to better fit children for family homes into which 
they must soon enter. 

Breakfast at 6.30, dinner at 12.00, supper at 5.30, and to 
bed at 7.30 and 8.00 o'clock is the daily routine. 

All children except those in the kindergarten are re- 
quired to attend the day school from 9.00 until 11.30 and from 
2.00 until 4.30. The course of study is laid out carefully and 
the work is as conscientiously performed at the State Public 
School as in any well regulated public school. None but col- 
lege-trained teachers, who have some special fitness for in- 
stitutional work, are employed. 

Sunday is a day looked forward to with unusual interest, 
for Sunday-school is greatly enjoyed. Singing and recita- 
tions constitute the principle part of the program, the major- 
ity of the children being too young to understand explana- 
tions of bible lessons. Cottage matrons, ofiBcers and teach- 
ers, are always in attendance and take active part in Sunday- 
school work, with a steadfast belief that good principles, 
sweet and equable temper, tender and loving disposition, 
firm self-control, pleasant deportment, conscientious devotion 
to duty and a profound reverence for God, when properly 
sown in the mind of a child, will produce after their kind and | 
leave no room for the development of criminal tendencies. 

With an abiding confidence in the Creator of all things 
good, Michigan's educative system of child- saving looks for- 
ward to the fulfillment of a higher perfection and to the great- 
er advancement of this love work for His little ones among 
the nations of the world. 



THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 



SUPERVISION OF THE CHILDREN- 



REPORT BY 



STANLEY C. GRIFFIN, State Agent. 



The central idea of the State Public School of Michigan 
is the placing of its children in family homes and a careful 
supervision when placed. 

The institution itself with all its admirable equipment 
for the care and training of children, is only a place where 
the child may be kept for a limited period until it is prepared 
to enter the family home. This period of detention, in the 
majority of cases, is very short; some times not more than 
two or three weeks, but in a few cases extending to four or 
five years. The average detention in the institution is now 
only six and three-tenth months. 

Disposition, former surroundings, and personal appear- 
ance of the child upon entering the School, have much to do 
in determining its term of detention. Act 115, section 6, pro- 
viding for the government, management, and control of the 
State Public School, reads: ''The object of this act is to pro- 
vide a TEMPORARY home for depen lent children in said 
School where they shall be retained only until they can be 
placed in family homes." 

The fact of superiority of the family home over the in- 
stitution, which has now come to be so generally recognized » 
was thus incorporated in the laws of Michigan years ago. On 
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the other hand the Michigan system does not permit of tak- 
ing a child from the home of poverty and ill treatment and 
placing it directly in the family home. It must first have 
the advantage of good school and home training at the insti- 
tution where competent teachera and cottage managers seek 
to prepare the child so that it may be acceptable in the new 
family home. 

METH.OD OF PLACING OUT CHILDREN. 

For the purpose of providing desirable family homes for 
its children, the State has an agent for each county who is 
known as County Agent of the State Board of Corrections 
and Charities. These agents are usually selected for their 
efficiency in this line of work and paid from the general state 
fund. Recognizing also the necessity of an officer whose 
work should bring the institution in closer touch with its 
children placed in family homes and with the county agency 
system, the Board of Control of the State Public School ap- 
pointed a state agent who acts directly as th^ agent of said 
Board, and whose duties "Shall include visiting, at such 
times as the Board shall direct, the wards of said Board 
which have been placed in families, and reporting to said 
Board the condition of such children and any failure to com- 
ply with the terms of the indenture contracts. That it shall 
also be his duty to find suitable homes for children of the 
School, to investigate applications for such children, and to 
enter into contracts in writing on behalf of said Board with 
persons taking such children; such contracts to contain a 
clause reserving to said Board the right to cancel the same 
when, in the opinion of said Board, the interest of the child 
requires it." Thus the btate agency acts as a complement to 
the county agency, each strengthening the other at its weaker 
points. The county agent is invaluable for his location, be- 
ing on the spot and ready to act at once in cases of emer- 
gency, while the state agent has the advantage of a close 
knowledge of the institution and an acquaintance with the 
children before placed in homes. The state agent may also 
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be of great value in counties where the county agent is una- 
ble to act or where an unfortunate selection may have been 
made. 

THE INDENTURE. 

The children of the Michigan State Public School are 
not BOUND out as is popularly believed by many. As stated 
above, the State law requires a clause in every contract, re- 
serving to the Board of Control the right to cancel said con- 
tract whenever in the opinion of the Board the interest of 
the child requires it. Thus an agent is fully armed to remove 
a child from its home at any time he may become convinced 
that the home is not suitable. Indeed, the entire indenture 
is in behalf of the child, requiring a sufiBcient term of school 
each year, religious training, comforts and care in health and 
sickness, etc. It is a rule of the School, subject to an occa- 
sional exception, to allow adoption only when the child has 
been in its home on indenture at least a year and then only 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

METHOD OF SUPERVISION. 

Early in the history of the State Public School a method 
was adopted whereby the reports of guardians and visits of 
county agents and state agent were systematicallj^ arranged, 
making it possible for each child to be visited or reported 
upon every four months. Thus every child is heard from 
three times each year; once by report from guardian and 
twice by visits from state and county agents. To accomplish 
this, the State was divided into three sections; Sec. 1, 2 and 
3, corresponding to the northern, middle, and southern por- 
tions of the state. Thus while the guardian is reporting in 
section 1, the state agent is visiting in section 2 and the 
county agent in section 3, etc., as shown in table following: 

Table No. 33. — Showing plan of visiting and reporting. 



Dates. 


Section I. 


Section II. 


Section III. 


Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 

March 1 to June 1 

July 1 to Oct. 1 


Guardians (report)... . 

County ag't (visit) 

State ag't. (visit) 


State ag't. (visit) 

(Guardians (report) 

County ag't. (visit; 


County ag't. (visit.) 

State ag't. (visit) 

Guardians (reDort) 
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This method is still continued with excellent results ex- 
cept that the number of children placed in homes has so in- 
creased since it was adopted, that the state agent is no 
longer able to visit all the children each year, but is giving 
more time to cases in each section which demand special at- 
tention. From the reports of guardian, county agent and 
state agent, as shown above, a careful record has been kept 
of all children doing well, fairl}' well or pioorly since the es- 
tablishment of the institution. The following table shows 
such record: 

Table No. 36. — Record of success of children indentured and remaining in the 
school. 



Numbers. 



1-500 

500-1,000 

1,010-1,500. 

1,500-2,000. 

2,000-2,500. 

2,500-3,000. 

.•J,C00l3.50(>. 

:i,5(M).3,991 . 

3,991-4,493. 



Summary 1-4,493. 



Did well 

or fairly 

well. 


Did 
poorly. 


305 
366 
338 
358 
398 
397 
385 
289 
379 


95 
71 
60 
40 
20 
16 
10 
20 
28 


I 3,215 
ior90prct 


> 360 
) orlOprct 



Whole 
No. in- 
dentured 



400 
437 
398 
398 
418 
413 
;i95 
:309 
407 



3,575 



The above record does not include children adopted, re- 
turned to county, or restored to parents. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



It has been the policy of this School from its beginning 
to favor the country home for its children. Past experience 
in placing children in village and city homes has only con- 
firmed this policy, and at present about eighty-eight per cent 
of our children are placed in country homes. The result of 
this policy is clearly shown in tracing the occupation of our 
children who have become of age and self-supporting. 

In preparing the following list showing occupations, 
those only were taken whose occupations were clearly shown 
in our records. This list also does not include children 
adopted, returned to county or restored to parents. 
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Showing occupations of children who have become of 
age and self-supporting: 

Farming 670 or 50 per cent 

Housework 410 or 33 per cent 

Day Laborers 65 or 4.8 per cent 

In Shops and Factories 47 or 3.7 i)er cent 

In Lumber Woods 22 or 1.6 per cent 

Servants 20 or 1.4 per cent 

Teachers 15 or 1.0 per cent 

Teamsters 14 or 1.0 per cent 

Waiters in Hotels and Restaurants 12 

Clerks in Stores and Offices ; . . . 10 

Machinists 9 

Railroad Employes 8 

Dressmakers 8 

In Army 7 

House Painting 7 

Attending College 7 

In Navy - 5 

Circus Performers 5 

Printers 4 

Carpenters 4 

Telegraphers \ 4 

Barbers ! : 4 

Engravers '. 3 

Cooks 3 

Millinery 3 

Blacksmiths 2 

Peddlers 2 

Glass Blowers 1 

Brickmakers 1 

Cobblers 1 

Dyers \ 1 

Operatic Singers 1 

Total 1375 

In the above list we have included under the head of 
farming, those who have remained on the farm with their 
guardian after becoming of age, those who own or rent farms 
and those who are working by the month on farms in the 
neighborhood of guardians. Under the head of hopse-keep- 
ing, we include girls remaining with guardian on the farm, 
those who have married and those working by the month in 
farm homes. In case of both farming and house-keeping, 
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the class remaining with the guardian on the farm predomi- 
nate, and the records show in many cases that they received 
a part or the whole of the property, though never adopted. 
It is to be regretted that a list of the occupations of the 
adopted children could not be included, as they would make 
a far better showing, coming as they do from the better class 
of children and going to the best class of homes. The toil of 
the farm with its hard life which teaches lessons of thrift 
and industry are especially favorable for the dependent and 
neglected child if placed in good country homes and under 
proper supervision from the placing-out agencies. 

It prepares them not only to take their place among that 
large, industrious, and self-respecting class, the farmers, but 
fits them for a successful career in the many walks of life. 
The placing-out department of the Michigan State Public 
School is just entering upon that most interesting period of 
its existence, when its oldest graduates are just reaching the 
most useful stage of life, and the next ten years show prom- 
ise of gratifying results for the past years of patient prep- 
aration and care. 
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